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. when the time comes a new biG | will emerge and resume its 


rightful place in the front rank 
of the world’s finest cars. 
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GREYS 


CIGARETTES 


Retter and firmer packed with 
honest-to-goodness tobacco 


iN TWO SIZES: 


STANDARD 20 for 2/4 BIG 20 for 3/2 


Greys Appeal for 


‘AID TO RUSSIA’ 


Russian cities, towns and villages are 
battlefields. Men, women and children 
are wounded and in pain. Medical and 
surgical supplies are desperately needed 
to save their lives. Russia has asked 
us to send vast quantities. 

As your tribute to our indomitable 
Allies, help to meet their call by sending 
a donation to: 


Mrs. Churchill’s Red Cross 
‘AID TO RUSSIA’ FUND 


St. James’s Palace, S.W.1. 
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OUR THREE GREAT COMMANDERS IN FRANCE: GEN. SIR BERNARD MONTGOMERY, C,-IN-C. Zist ARMY GROUP, WITH 
LT..GEN. OMAR BRADLEY (LEFT) AND LT.-GEN. SIR MILES DEMPSEY (RIGHT) WHO COMMANDS THE BRITISH 2nd ARMY. 


Of the three principal Military Commanders in Normandy, General Montgomery, the June 29—in command of the 

C.-in-C., is so greatly famed that to allude further to his achievements would be to command, is General Bradley's opposite number 

gild the lily. Lieut.-General Omar Bradley, in command of the U.S. Forces in the D.S.O., and M.C., commanded the famous Thirteenth Corps of 

assault on Europe, commanded the Second Corps throughout the Tunisian and Sicilian North Africa. A_ lieutenant-colonel at 

His victories in Normandy, culminating in the capture of Cherbourg, | November 20, 1939, acting Major-General in June 1941, and acting Li 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Miles Christopher Dempsey—knighted on December 1942. he was immediately despatched to take over the Thirteenth Cory 


Second British Army under Montgomery's supreme 
General Dempsey, who holds the C.B 
the Eighth Army in 
the outbreak f war, acting brigadier 
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campaigns. 
have made him world-famous 
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SHORT while ago on this page I instanced 

General Montgomery’s remark reputed to have 
been made in his North African days—about finding 
a really good sea, and then pushing the. Germans 
into it. This classic British policy the 
General has now applied as success- 
fully on the Channel as he formerly did 
on the Mediterranean. Who, outside 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


entered the German economic order and undertook 
to preserve the sanctity of its own soil against would-be 
invaders. The British and the Americans—had the 
latter ever then come to the point of war—would 


our shells and bombs, and have called upon the 

Germans to save them and drive us-bagk into the sea. 

That was the real peril that faced Britain and the 

British way of life in the world in the early summer 
of 1940. 
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ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: 


“THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS’’ OF JULY 6, 1844. 


REPRODUCTIONS AND QUOTATIONS FROM 


That peril never looked, even for 
a week, like eventuating. The Germans 
saw to that. The only use they could 





the precincts of Supreme Headquarters 
Allied Expeditionary Force, would 
have predicted a month ago that on 
D-Day plus 20 a German army would 
be pushed into the sea at Cherbourg ? 
Yet so it has been. 


It may happen again. From the north 
of Finland to the ASgean the Germans 
are clinging to the sea, and the sea 
is yawning for the Germans. Just as 
half of them are meeting, or have 
already met, their end in the continental 
Steppes of Russia, so the other half are 
likely to meet theirs on the fringe of 
the western and southern oceans. There 
is always the possibility, of course, 
that the Germans will decide for the 
first time in their history since Frederick 
the Great to cut their losses and with- 
draw, while they are still able to do so, 
to an inner Teutonic ring—a Wagnerian 
fortress brooded over by heathen gods 
and Rhine miaidens—where they can 
defend the mountain Valhalla of 
Berchtesgarten as long as they have a 
shot to fire or a blond squarehead to 
sacrifice. But I think not. The Ger- 








conceive. of for their victory was 
as a jumping-off ground for a vulgar 
and bloody triumph over the British. 
They wanted to raze Maidstone to 
the ground and_ goose-step through 
London. It has often been said—and 
rightly—that the Allies threw away 
their victory in 1918. But did any- 
one ever throw away a victory so 
completely and intemperately as Hitler 
in 1940? The infatuated man can 
never even have stopped for a moment 
to think. By cantoning his army 
along the ocean, and, to keep it 
there, permanently enslaving all the 
European peoples behind it, he roused 
the whole world against him. And 
he dissipated his immense strength and 
laid it bare to the inevitable come- 
back of the stubborn Anglo-Saxons. 


Yet the Teuton in jackboots, though 
a fool, is a powerful and dangerous 
animal. He at least possesses the 
virtue of being thorough ‘in his folly. 
And his projected victim, Britain, was 
then terribly vulnerable. For. our 





mans, for all their cleverness and “THE YELLOW DRAWING-ROOM, BUCKINGHAM PALACE.” survival and the defeat of Hitler’s 
industry, are fundamentally stupid. ““ Waagen, the acute German critic, said of Buckingham Palace, ‘it looks as if some wicked repeated attempts to destroy us we 
ge eta a foll f i a d magician had suddenly transformed some capricious stage scenery into solid reality’... . 
rheir evil folly of 1939 and 1940 is now Mrs. Jameson, speaking of the interior, says: ‘George the Fourth had a predilection for low have to thank not only the imperturb- 
about to be visited on them and by their ceilings, so all the future inhabitants of the Pimlico Palace must endure suffocation. . . .’ able courage and rock-like endurance 
é ? te ; The superb saloon represented in our engraving will, we think, gainsay the last quoted opinion. x 
own choosing. They seem likely to It shows ‘the Yellow Drawing-room,’ the most superb of the entire range of rooms that occupy of our people, but the wisdom and far- 
perish on the plains where they mas- the western or garden front of the first story... . Its height is 32 feet, and its form nearly sightedness of our leaders. When we 
square.... In the frieze is a series of sculpture, in relief, by Pitts, descriptive of the origin 


sacred the Poles, and by the ocean 
margins where they planned—oh, so 





and progress of Pleasure. . . 


almost from brown to green.... The effect is truly elegant.” 


But the main beauty of the apartment lies in the harmony 
of colour adopted for its draperies, and etc.; namely a series of shades of yellow ranging 


were driven back in 1940 on our last line 
of resistance, the sea, and had in the 
teeth of fate won the Battle of Britain, 











foolishly—to massacre the English! . 


If the Germans had not invaded Poland in 1939, 
the new world of the twentieth century would have 
been largely theirs. It was already, indeed, about 
three-quarters in the bag. The democratic states- 
men, the idealogues and the international bankers 
had been outmanceuvred at every point during 
Hitler’s six furious years of power. The triumphant 
Fiihrer had only to be patient for a little while to 
assume the acknowledged leadership of the European 
Continent. But instead of exploiting the latter’s 
growing longing for unity and for some creative, 
ordered activity—the inevitable reaction from the 
discord and frustration of soap-box politics and 
pawn-shop finance—this crass German fool and his 
intoxicated advisers had to gratify the craving of 
their petty provincial souls for revenge and blood 
by committing a mass murder. They decided not 
to influence and control—the easiest thing in the 
world for them to do, with their immense military 
and economic power and the Poles’ exaggerated fear 
of their eastern neighbour—but to destroy Poland. 
They deliberately provoked a world war in_ order 
that they might murder the Polish people. On 
the Polish plains in the autumn of 1939 they dug 
the grave of millions. The grave is still there. It 
is waiting for the Teutons who, at the hands of the 
Russian avengers, are now, as we believe and pray, 
about to fill it. 


That was the first great Nazi folly. In 1940 the 
Germans committed a second. After the collapse 
of France they had the game in their hands. Having 
in a few spectacular weeks conquered France, Poland, 
Holland, Belgium, Norway and Denmark, pocketed 
Italy, Finland, Hungary, Rumania and_ Bulgaria, 
and: overawed the remaining neutral States of the 
Continent, all they had to do was to proclaim the 
United States of Europe, and withdraw their armies 
to their old watching, dominating position behind 
the Khine and the Vistula. Under such a settle- 
ment—and it would have been one almost impossible 
to disturb—every conquered nation would have been 
viven back its political independence provided it 
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“CHINESE WATER-BRAVE”—-A FORERUNNER OF THE 
‘HUMAN TORPEDO.” 


“The water-brave is a soldier mounted upon a large hollow 
body, and armed with a trident weapon, and etc., a fit 
antagonist, it was thought, before the late encounter, to cope 
with British seamen; but, by this time, we suspect the China- 
men must be satisfied of their sorry contrivance to withstand 
those who are accustomed to ‘rule the waves’ It 
should be explained that the ‘horse’ whereon ‘the brave’ 
rides is made of pig-skin blown into shape; he bears a match- 
lock pistol, and upon the trident are iron rings, which he 
shakes to intimidate ‘the barbarians.’”’ 





In our issue of May 27 we gave an account of the Derby run in 1844, 





and stated, as was then believed, that “ Running Rein” was the 
winner, In our issue of July 6, 1844, from which this week's illus- 
trations are taken, we discover the report of a trial known as ‘ The 
* Running Rein * case,” in which it was proved that that horse was 
illegally entered for the Derby, thus leaving Orlando, who came in 


i second, the winner. 


Se A siencintiiisidemammcaille 


then have been almost powerless. Had we chosen, 
under such circumstances, to invade the Continent, 
we should have seemed to come not as liberators 
but as jealous destroyers, and the very peoples who 
are now praying for our arms as the sole hope of 
their future, would almost certainly have _ resisted 





it was easy enough to argue—as many 
did argue—that we ought not to waste our strength 
and man-power in raising and equipping great armies 
for an imaginary, vain and bloody invasion of Europe. 
Instead, such advocates contended in all good faith 
and with the highest patriotism, we ought to con- 
centrate everything on the sea and air and so keep 
ourselves an island. But such advocates were wrong. 
Like Pitt a hundred and forty years before, Churchill— 
a profound student of military history—saw that 
there was no safety for Britain in insularity. Against 
Hitler, as against Napoleon, a blue-water policy was 
not enough. We had to command the sea and the 
air above it, for without such command we could 
neither save ourselves from invasion nor keep that 
ring of salt water round Hitler’s Europe without 
which the whole of Asia and Africa would soon have 
been equally enslaved. Yet we had to do more. 
To secure ourselves and our free way of life, as well 
as to liberate Europe, we had, with whatever allies 
we could find, to drive the enemy out of his usurped 
dominions at the earliest possible moment. The 
heroic resistance of Russia, the chivalrous westward 
crusade of the United States and our own sustained 
and prodigious effort have, within four years, made 
that assault possible. It has not come a moment 
too soon. The flying bombs and the discovery of 
Hitler’s immense rocket-launching platforms on the 
Cherbourg peninsula has revealed the nature of our 
latest peril. 


Yet that very peril—bravely faced—is likely, like 
others before it, to prove our enemy's fuin. It is 
presumably his hope of this very weapon that keeps 
him clinging to the coastline opposite these shores 
with so many of his troops—urgently needed else- 
where—idle and extended. He dare not retreat, 
for by retreating he would throw away his last 
remaining mirage of victory. Yet by refusing 
to retreat he is placing his own armies where he 
placed ours in the summer of 1940—-between the 
avengers’ guns, tanks, and aircraft and the sea. 
And from that Dunkirk to come there can be 
no evacuation. 
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{ PRIVATE ERIC ANDERSON. 
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~Y CAPTAIN LORD LYELL. 


{ CORP. J. H. EDMONDSON. 
Posthumously awarded the V.C. 
in July 1941 for gallantry at 
Tobruk on the night of April 
13-14, 1941, Corporal Edmond- 
son, Australian Forces, though 
wounded in two places, charged 
and bayoneted one of the 
enemy, killed two more and 
saved the life of his officer. 





PRIVATE A. S. GURNEY. 
Posthumously awarded the V.C. 
in September 1942 for gallantry 
at Tel-el-Eisa on July 22, 1942, 
Private Gurney, Australian 
Forces, charged singly in the 
face of intense machine-gun fire 
three enemy posts, bayoneting 
three men at the first and two 

at the second. 














/” PRIVATE P. ERIC GRATWICK. 








fa Posthumously awarded the V.C. Posthumously awarded the V.C. 
in January 1943 for heroism at in June 1943-for outstanding 
Mateiriya Ridge, Libya, on bravery at Tebaga Gap, Tunisia, 
October 25-26, 1942, Private on March 26, 1943, 2nd Lieut. 


Gratwick, Australian Forces, 

singly charged a strong enemy 

post and killed the entire gun- 

crew with grenades. He at- 

tacked a second post with rifie 
and bayonet. 





~"Y 2ND LT. KIWA NGARIMU. ‘* 


Ngarimu, a Maori of the New 

Zealand Forces, captured a hill 

held in considerable strength 

and held the position despite 

repeated enemy attacks. He 
was killed fighting. 











Posthumously awarded the V.C. 
in July 1943 for valour, com- 
plete disregard for personal 
safety, and courage under fire 
in the Wadi Akarit, Tunisia, on 
April 6, 1943, Private Anderson, 
the Duke of York’s Own, was a 
stretcher-bearer who brought to 
safety three wounded men 
pinned down by enemy fire. 


Posthumously awarded the V.C 
in August 1 for extreme 
heroism and _ self-sacrifice at 
Djebel Bou Arada, Northern 
Tunisia, on April 27, 1943, Cap- 
tain Lord Lyell, Scots Guards, 
in command of a company, 
charged singly against two gun- 
posts which were holding up the 
British advance. 
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SERGT. JOHN KENNEALLY. HAVILDAR GAJE GHALE. FLT.-SERGT. A. L. AARON. FLT.-LT. WILLIAM REID. 

Awarded the V.C. in August Awarded the V.C. in October Posthumously awarded the V.C. Awarded the V.C. in December 
1943 for magnificent feats of 1943 for conspicuous bravery in in November 1943 for most con- 1943 for gallantry during a raid 
courage at Bou Arada, Tunisia, the Chin Hills, Burma, on spicuous bravery when captain on Dusseldorf, Flight-Lieut. 
on April 28 and April 30, 1943, March 25, 1943, Havildar Gaje and pilot of a Stirling aircraft Reid, with the front of his 
Sergt. Kenneally, Irish Guards, Ghale, 5th Royal Gurkha Rifles detailed to attack Turin on the cockpit shot away and himself 
charged a company of the enemy (Frontier Force), led a daring night of August 12, 1943, and his entire crew injured, 
down a bare slope under wither- and successful attack against F/S. Aaron, although mortally went on to bomb the target and 
ing fife. Two days later he almost insuperable odds whilst wounded gave instructions for then managed to bring his 
repeated his exploit. severely wounded, - io landing his damaged aircraft. damaged aircraft safely home. 
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( FLT,-LT. W. ELLIS NEWTON. | 


Awarded the V.C. in October 
1943 when reported missing 
after many immensely brave 
actions in New Guinea, Flight- 
Lieutenant Newton, of the 
R.A.A.F., had completed fifty- 
two operational sorties. His 
conspicuous bravery has rarely 

equalled, and will serve as 


= shining inspiration to all. et 


f «F/O. L. A. TRIGG. 


Awarded the V.C. in November 
1943 for operations against 
U-boats, Flying Officer Trigg, 
R.N.Z.A.F., was reported miss- 
ing, believed killed, following 
his gallant attack on a surfaced 
enemy submarine with his 
Liberator in flames. The U-boat 
sank, and the aircraft dived 














PRIVATE R. KELLIHER. 
Awarded the V.C. in December 
1943 for gallantry at Nadzab, 
New Guinea, on September 13, 
1943, Private Richard Kelliher, 
Australian Forces, twice, on 


section leader under heavy fire. 
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LIEUT. BASIL PLACE. 
Awarded the V.C. in February 
1944 for his daring and success- 
ful attack on the German battle- 
ship “ Tirpitz ’’ whilst in com- 
mand of a midget submarine on 


submarine officer since 1941. 

















g LIEUT: DONALD CAMERON. 


Awarded the V.C. in February 
1944, Lieut. Cameron, R.N.R., 
was the second of the two com- 
manding officers of H.M. midget 
submarines to receive this 
decoration for the attack on the 
“ Tirpitz’”’ on September 22, 
1943. Lieut. Cameron is also a 
prisoner in enemy hands. 


i. oe ‘4 
MAJOR PAUL TRIQUET. 
Awarded the V.C. in March 
1944 for great gallantry and 
superb contempt for danger 
near Ortona, Italy, on Deceri- 
ber 14, 1943, Major Triquet, 
Royal 22me Regiment (Cana- 
dian), with half of his company 
killed or wounded, rallied the 
remainder and held Casa Berardi 
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[seRcr. THOMAS DERRICK. 


. ten more. 


into the sea. Di 











Awarded the V.C. in March 1944 
for the part he played in the 
capture of Satelberg, New 
Guinea, on November 24, 1943, 
Sergeant Derrick, Australian 
Forces, attacked alone a Japan- 





(MAJOR PHILIP SIDNEY. =m 


Awarded the V.C. in March 1944 
for valour in the Anzio beach- 
head, Italy, during the night of 
February 7-8, 1944, Major Sid- 
ney, Grenadier Guards, single- 
handed and wounded, kept the 


: so sas . E . Li 4 . : . 
Se ee ee Srptembes 7 Ba Me ese position on a cliff face, enemy at bay in the Carroceto- 
single-handed and rescued his prisoner of war. He has been a destroying it, and then, dashing Buonriposo area until the 

ahead of his section, he smashed ammunition party he had 


despatched returned. 
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a LIEUT. A. G. HORWOOD. a i MAJOR CHARLES F. HOEY. LANCE-CORP. J. P. HARMAN. . P/O. CYRIL BARTON. ’ 
Posthumously awarded the V.C. Posthumously awarded the V.C. Posthumously awarded the V.c. Posthumously awarded the V.C. 
in March 1944 for calm and in May 1944 for gallantry on the = jee 1944 for heroic action in June 1944 for unsurpassed 
resolute bravery on the Arakan Arakan front, Burma, on Febru- and supreme devotion to duty courage and devotion to duty 
front, Burma, on January 18, ary 16, 1944, Major Hoey, the on the Indo-Burma frontier on in the face of almost impossible 
1944, Lieut. Horwood, the Lincolnshire Regiment, despite April 8, 1944, Lance-Corporal odds on the night of March 30, 
Queen’s Royal Regiment (West his wounds, reached an enemy Harman, of Lundy, of the phe OMe pertes. after com- 
Surrey) displayed outstanding strong-point ahead of his men Queen’s Own Royal West Kent P ting his bombing mission, 
leadership and courage under and killed all the occupants ee et ee ona ee gel gM weeny ~A perarets 

= — 6 a Sears Sane Seveney See Japanese post at Kohima. . % life his crew were saved. J 
: > < — —< Continued.) 
N our issues of July 18, 1942, and July 10, 1943, we f L1EUT.-coL. HENRY FOOTE. - NAIK NAND SINGH. June 28, 1944, up to ninety. The first isSergt. W. H. Kibby, 


published portraits, totalling sixty-four, of the recipients 
of the Victoria Cros; from the commencement of the war. 
Above we now show twenty-four further portraits of officers 


Awarded the V.C. in May 1944 
for outstanding gallantry in the 
Knightsbridge area, Libya, 

tween May 27 and June 15, 


Awarded the V.C. in June 1944 
for outstanding dash and mag- 
nificent courage in Burma on 
the night of March 11-12, Naik 


Australian Military Forces, posthumously awarded the V.C. 
in January 1943 for conspicuous bravery in Libya on the 


night of October 30-31, 


1942. 


The second is Compa 


ny 


and men awarded Britain's supreme decoration for out- —, "oo Feet. Nand h, 11th Sikh Regi- Havildar Major Chhelu Ram, 6th Rajputana Rifles, Indian 
standing valour, including four mentioned previously but eggs ME “ — of ght pA. Army, posthumously awarded the V.C. in July 1943 for 
whose portraits were then unobtainable. Two others, who enemy tanks whilst the Guards three. key trenches under in- bravery in Tunisia on April 19. He silenced two enemy 

Brigade was being withdrawn posts, attended a wounded officer under fire, and although 


for the same reason are omitted from this page, now bring 


the grand total of V.C.s 


from September 3, 


1939, to 
Continued opposite. 





_ from the escarpment. 














tense fire. He was himself 
Rue 





mortally wounded himself, refused to be carried back 
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FLYING-BOMB BASES CAPTURED IN NORMANDY 
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OF THE SKI-SHAPED BUILDINGS COMMON 4 A SMALL CONCRETE BUILDING, PART OF A LAUNCHING STATION, WRECKED BY ALLIET 
IS THE HEAVILY-CAMOUFLAGED CENTRAL CONTROL BUILDING. 


rr 


THE ENTRANCE AT THE CURVED END OF ONE 
TO ALL FLYING-BOMB SITES. THIS ONE WAS CAPTURED IN NORMANDY. BOMBS. BEYOND IT 
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LOOKING UP THE CAMOUFLAGED LAUNCHING-RAMP OF A CAPTURED FLYING-BOMB SITE. THE RAILS ARE PROTECTED BY BLAST WALLS ON EACH SIDE. 4 
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} LOOKING TOWARDS THE CONTROL BUILDING OF ONE OF THE SITES, WHICH HAVE v THE DAMAGED LAUNCHING-RAMP OF ANOTHER FLYING-BOMB SITE, CAPTURED NEAR DELASSY 
4 BEEN DESCRIBED AS THE MOST HEAVILY-CAMOUFLAGED OF ALL GERMAN INSTALLATIONS IN THE CHERBOURG PENINSULA aay RAMP mene DUE <n ais b +: ; 
} Maenipemienan ior CRC RM int ae aE eT TE NTS mr : 

In capturing the Cherbourg peninsula, American troops not only opened the fitted. Each of the launching stations occupies an area of about 200 yards 
gateway to Europe, but in the process overran and immobilised a number of square, and:consists of various heavily-camouflaged buildings in addition to 
installations designed for the launching of flying bombs and other projectiles. the actual sloping ramp from whose rails the flying bombs are launched 
The photographs reproduced above show parts of two of these flying-bomb against southern England. Aerial pictures of flying-Lomb sites appeared in ‘‘ The 
sites, captured near Delassy. The construction work on each had been com- Illustrated London News" last week. The Germans are believed to have built 
pleted, but the firing installations and control mechanisms had yet to be these installations in a 100-mile belt some 20 miles in depth, including those 
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UP VIEWS OF CONTROL. BUILDINGS AND LAUNCHING-RAMPS. 
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THE EXTENSIVELY CAMOUFLAGED CONTROL BUILDING OF ONE OF. THE FLYING-BOMB SITES. THE SLOPING LAUNCHING-RAMP CAN BE SEEN (LEFT CENTRE) AMONG THE TREES. 


captured in the invasion zone, and it has been said that each ramp can discharge have protecting walls on both sides of the rails. Each site also has a central 
one flying bomb about every forty minutes. Common to all the sites is a certain control building. which has a pivot point in the centre of its floor with a curved 
type of building dubbed by our troops a “ ski building '’ because of its resemblance slot at the rear of the building, apparently designed to receive one end of a 
to a ski lying on its side. These particular buildings are said to be used for sliding mechanism. Of the installations still in existence, Sir Archibald Sinclair 
storing the flying bombs, the curved entrance being designed as a protection Air Minister, told the House of Commons on Iune 28 that many had been found 
from blast. Blast is also provided for in the sloping launching-ramps. which and destroyed by the Allied Air Forces 
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ALEXANDER SUVOROV ; A PORTRAIT OF THE GREAT RUSSIAN 

MILITARY GENIUS OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY WHO 

DEFEATED THE HITHERTO INVINCIBLE ARMIES OF FREDERICK 
THE GREAT, AND INVADED BERLIN. 

Reproduced from the book “ Alexander Suvorov" ; by Courtesy of the 
Publishers, Messrs. Hutchinson and Co. 


HEN the Bolsheviks, after 
W the collapse of the Russian 
armies, starved of munitions and 
hopeless, seized power in Russia, 
they tried, in their enthusiasm, to 
abolish the past—which can’t be 
done. I do not know that they 
started a new calendar, on the 
lines of the French Revolution- 
aries, who began from a Year I 
of their era, or the Fascists in 
Italy, who (imitatively, but not at 
all convincingly to their public) 
began from a Year 1 which was 
the year of the March on Rome. 
But (and very few of them, in 
that springtide, were Russians) 
they did try to obliterate as 
many ancient landmarks as they 
could. The symbol of it all was 
the change of name for the 
modern capital: St. Petersburg, 
which had become Petrograd in 
a revulsion against Teutonism 
during the other war, became 
Leningrad—as though Lenin had 
had anything to do with the 
building of that city at all, and 
as though the Bolsheviks 
had done anything to it 
except move their centre 
back to Moscow, the 
ancient mame of which, 
in spite of all their 
Stalingrads and Gorkis, 
they have never 
attempted to change, 
either to Molotovgrad or 
to Crippsville. But, how- 
ever much_ revolutions 
may rock a country, the 
people remain the same ; 
and the nursery-rhymes 
for the children and the 
feeling for national 
tradition of those who 
possess learning and 
intellectual excitement. 
Pressed again by the 
Teuton on the West, the 
Slav has remembered his 
old struggles, and his old 
heroes, and even his old 
faith. ‘Lhere is a Metro- AN EARLIER TYPE OF 
politan again in Moscow 
(though subordinated to 
the State, as he was It was disclosed, on June 29, 
under the Czars, and 
as his congeners have 
been in this country 
ever since Henry VIIL.); 
the epanlettes have blossomed again; the generals 
have been (at least, in part) relieved from the control 
of political commissars ; the old Russian classics are 
being republished ; the”musicians are writing in the 
tradition of Tschaikowsky and Rimsky-Korsakoff ; 
the defeat of Napoleon is remembered (along the 

* * Alexander Suvorov.” A Biography by K. Osipov, 
by Edith Bone. Frontispiece and 5 Maps. (Hutchinson ; 15s.) 


Translated 





FLAIL TANK, THE SCORPION, 
NEGOTIATING ROUGH COUNTRY. THE WHIRLING CHAINS IN FRONT OF THE TANK, 
DETONATE BURIED MINES. CHAINS, BATTERING 
that the British Army has for some time been using flail tanks for the clearance of enemy land-mines in 


FLAIL THE GROUND AND 


the path of our advancing forces. 
described as a land version of the minesweepers which clear a path for the Navy. 
to which are attached a number of lengths of heavy chain, several feet long. 
the free ends of the chains beating continuously on the ground, detonating buried mines and thus clearing a path several feet wide for : 

the author links Marx 
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“ALEXANDER SUVOROV.” A BIOGRAPHY by K. OSIPOV.* _ 
An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


N.B.—The illustrations below ave not reproduced from the book. 


road which is now being pursued); and Peter the 
Great and the generals who followed him are held 
up as eagles to be followed once more. 

The firm of Hutchinson is now publishing here 
for the Soviet Government. And their latest volume 
is a life of Suvorov, whom our ancestors in general, 
and Lord Byron in particular, knew as Suwarrow. 
The publisher’s description says: ‘ This full-length 
biography of Alexander Suvorov, the Russian military 
genius of the eighteenth century who defeated the 
hitherto invincible armies of Frederick the Great 
and invaded Berlin, is of especial interest to-day in 
relation to the striking victories of the Red Army. 
Suvorov was not only a great commander and leader 
of men, but also a daring innovator far in advance 
of his time. He revolutionised both the military 
strategy of his time and also the whole organisation 
of the Russian Army. His memory is cherished by 
Stalin and the Soviet military leaders who, only a 
few months ago, instituted a new decoration: 
“The Order of Alexander Suvorov.’’’ For all one 
knows to the contrary, they may shortly insti- 
tute an order of Prince Bagration, who fell at 
Borodino, who was a Georgian like Marshal Stalin, 





A BRITISH CRAB FLAIL TANK, NOW IN ACTION IN NORMANDY AS THE LATEST 
ALLIED SECRET WEAPON FIRST USED AT ALAMEIN 


The flail tank, of which the Crab, now in use in Normandy, 


other tanks and troops to follow. 


and who was a descendant of the ancient kings 
of Georgia. 

Who was Suvorov ? M. Osipov says: 
these three syllables are an apotheosis of Russian 
military art, a shout of victory, and an eternal 
reminder of the unshaken power of Russian arms.” 
That is true enough: anybody who invades the vast 
expanses of Russia is bound to be driven out, and 
he may be driven out by a general not of Russian 


** Suvorov— 


DEVELOPMENT OF AN 
FOR CLEARING A PATH THROUGH ENEMY MINEFIELDS. 





A CLOSE-UP VIEW OF THE FLAIL DEVICE, WHICH, MOUNTED 
WHIRLS A SERIES OF HEAVY 
THE GROUND. get a headache. Those 
is the latest development, may be 


Across the front of the tank is fitted a steel cylinder, 
As the tank moves forward, the cylinder revolves rapidly, 


race. Suvorov was born in Moscow (he _ lived 
1729 to 1800), but on the male line he was Swedish. 
He served against the Swedes’ in Finland (Manner- 
heim, like most of the educated Finns, is of Swedish 
descent), and then against the Russians (in the 
Seven Years War), and then against the Poles. and 
then against the Turks. In 1790 he stormed Ismail, 
wreaking a horrible sack and massacre. Then he 
fought against the Poles again, with dreadful cruelties 
inflicted upon the most enduring people in Europe, 
whose history has been one long Thermopyle. Then 
the Empress Catherine died and the Field-Marshal 
temporarily did a little Tolstoi, wore a smock and 
rang the church bells. Then he was recalled ; fought 
against the French Revolution ; and died. 

““Suvorov was a kind man by nature, with the 
unpretentious kindness of the plain Russian. He 
never refused a beggar his charity. On meeting 
children he used to stop and caress them. In Kon- 
schauskoye a whole company of disabled soldiers 
lived in his house as his guests. He helped everyone 
who applied to him for assistance. According to 
Fuchs, he regularly and secretly sent money dona- 
tions amounting to 10,000 roubles to one of the 
prisons until the end of his life. 
‘I have shed rivers of blood,’ he 
said one day, ‘ and this horrifies 
me. But I love my neighbour ; 
I have brought misfortune on no 
one. I have never signed a death 
sentence, I have never crushed 
a beetle.’ The general was sin- 
cere when he said this, and there 
was, to his mind, no contradic- 
tion between such an attitude 
and his ruthlessness whenever 
the iron law of war required 
+.” 

“‘ A battle is more to my taste 
than a shovelful of lime and a 
heap of bricks. I would rather 
have two thousand men in the 
field than twenty thousand in 
garrison.’’ That hardly squares 
with the sentimentality about 
not shedding blood. He was 
a very great general; but in 
his character he blended the 

_ wildest Prussian Junker with the 
wildest Russian: ‘‘ He often 
quoted these words of Peter I.: 
“Nature has produced only 
one Russia. She has no rival.’ ”’ 

Dostoievsky used to 
say the same thing. 
He said that Russia 
would save herself first 
and the world after- 
wards. It never 
cccurred to him _ that 
various little communi- 
ties, all around the 
globe, might prefer to 
go on in their own 
way and not be saved 
by French Revolution- 
aries, Russian Revolu- 
tionaries, or any other 
theorists with theories 
strongly coloured by the 
local breed. 

This is a good book, 
and thoroughly patriotic. 
But it is a pity that 
the paper shortage has 
led to its being printed 
in so small and close 
a way that any English 
reader who ploughs 
through it is bound to 


who do finish it will not 
end with views about 
Marxist Russia (although 


with Suvorov), but with a 
conviction that Russia, the Bear, whatever surface 
changes may occur within her Empire, is a_per- 
manent thing to be dealt with, to be feared, 
and (if all goes well) to be loved and understood. 
This last phrase I use advisedly: Turgeniev is 
not far from Thackeray nor Gogol from Dickens ; 
and the citizens of the Soviet still eagerly 
devour Sherlock Holmes without talking about 
* Conandoylismus.” 
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CHERBOURG’S UNDERGROUND ARSENAL: TORPEDOES AND COGNAC. 
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THE SLEEPING QUARTERS OF GERMAN MACHINISTS IN A DEEP TUNNEL IN CHERBOURG'S ARSENAL. WHEN U.S. SOLDIERS BLASTED AN ENTRANCE, THEY PROMPTLY SURRENDERED. 


THIS GREAT TUNNEL IN FORT DU ROULE, THIRD STOREY UNDERGROUND, CONTAINED TORPEDOES, OTHER NAVAL STORES, AND HUNDREDS OF CASES OF COGNAC. 


firing, U.S. infantry blasted their way three storeys underground, blowing out 
the Germans. Many enemy were killed, but hundreds walked out with their 


torpedoes to hundreds of cases of cognac. From this fortress the German 
C.-in-C., Lieut.-General von Schlieben, emerged and_ surrendered. 


On June 26, while the huge guns of Fort du Roule at Cherbourg were still | hands up, including 200 from a great tunnel packed with naval stores ranging from 
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THE STUBBORN BATTLE FOR CHERBOURG’S GREAT FORT DU ROULE. 
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U.S. INFANTRYMEN SWARMED ROUND THE BIG GUN EMPLACEMENT OF FORT DU ROULE, GERMAN SNIPERS EMERGING FROM THEIR UNDERGROUND HIDE-OUT TO SURRENDER. 


SEEKING THE TUNNEL ENTRANCE TO SILENCE THE COASTAL BATTERIES. } THEY WERE BLOWN OUT BY CHARGES OF T.N.T. ON LONG POLES. 
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S these pictures show, 
the U.S. troops 
experienced a problem 
in silencing the big guns 
of Fort du Roule, even 
after they ultimately 
discovered the entrance 
to the underground for- 
tress. They blasted 
their way three storeys 
underground and hun- 
dreds of Germans sur- 
rendered promptly, in- 
cluding 200 mechanics 
in a great tunnel packed 
with naval stores, in- 
cluding torpedoes and 
also hundreds of cases of 
cognac, of which pictures 
appear on page 35. 
Still the big guns were 
firing, from deep under- 
ground controls else- 
where. In this vast 
arsenal, Lieut. - General 
von Schlieben, comman- 
der of the Cherbourg 
garrison, was concealed. 
When taken before 
Major-General Collins 
and asked how he could 
surrender (with Rear- 
Admiral Hennecke) and 
yet permit his men to 
fight on, he replied that 
small groups could 
achieve great delays if 
they went on fighting. 
Shortly after, the = 


Gepnars earegeewees Se WHEN THE ENTRANCE TO THE UNDERGROUND FORTRESS AND ARSENAL WAS DISCOVERED AND FIRED, GERMAN GUNNERS ISSUED FORTH, HANDS J 
withmotom. IN AIR. ABOVE, PRISONERS ARE SEEN HURRYING FORWARD. THE GERMAN C.-IN-C., GENERAL VON SCHLIEBEN, SURRENDERED IN THIS FORTRESS. 


OUTSIDE THE FORT DU ROULE THE AREA WAS STREWN WITH GERMAN DEAD. AMERICAN SOLDIERS UNDER PROTECTION OF A WALL HAD THE TASK OF FIRING q 
YET AFTER SURRENDER THE BIO GUNS CONTINUED FIRING AWHILE. RIFLE GRENADES INTO THE UNDERGROUND HIDE-OUT OF ENEMY SNIPERS. ; 
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TWO INCIDENTS IN THE FINAL STAGES OF THE CHERBOURG BATTLE. 


DURING THE LAST STAGES IN THE FIGHTING FOR CHERBOURG: AN AMERICAN MAJOR LOOKING OVER THE CITY, WHERE LARGE FIRES WERE BURNING IN THE DOCK AREA. 





" oor 


sax . 
U.S. TROOPS SEEKING THE TUNNEL ENTRANCE TO THE COASTAL BATTERIES OF FORT DU ROULE. ENEMY GUNNERS CONTINUED FIRING, WITH AMERICANS ALL ROUND THEM. 


to the fires that raged in parts of the city prior to the final surrender of the 
infantrymen seeking the tunnel entrance to 
coastal batteries that kept on firing despite the fact that U.S. troops were 
swarming all over the hill and even on the ramparts. The guns were finally silenced. 


These two photographs, taken during the final stages in the battle for Cherbourg, 
now firmly in Allied hands, and with the clearing-up process going ahead fast, enemy. Below, we see American 
show (upper picture) a general view of the town from one of the concrete pill- 
boxes on the cliff fort. Huge clouds of smoke drift across the harbour, witness 
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SCENES IN THE CAPTURED TOWN. 
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THE PORT OF CHERBOURG—AS THE GERMANS LEFT IT. WORK IS ALREADY 
IN PROGRESS CLEARING UP THE MASS OF DEBRIS. 
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AFTER THE FALL OF CHERBOURG: HUNDREDS OF GERMAN PRISONERS FILING PAST 
THE TOWN HALL DURING THEIR MARCH INTO CAPTIVITY. 
— 
Tae ’ seals!” 7 ee AFTER THE BATTLE WAS OVER: A WHITE FLAG AND ABANDONED GERMAN HELMETS 
HE complete fall of Cher- ech Lo j = AND OTHER EQUIPMENT LITTERED THIS CHERBOURG BATTLEFIELD. 


bourg was announced on 
June 27, after two days of 
fierce street-fighting. In 
addition to shelling from the 
land, bombing from the air, 
and heavy bombardments of 
German fortified positions by a 
powerful force of Allied war- 
ships, the Germans them- 
selves contributed to the 
wreckage in the city and 
harbour by carrying out a 
certain amount of demolition. 
With the Allies in full occupa- 
tion, work is now well in hand 
to clear this wreckage and 
get the port in condition for 
use by our own warships. 
The race to Cherbourg was 
won by the units in the centre, 
who fought their way through 
the wooded and _ strongly 
defended ridge east of the 
River Divette, and to whom 
fell the distinction of capturing 
Fort du Roule, the virtual 
bastion of Cherbourg. In the 
fall of Cherbourg the enemy 
has lost, apart from other 
troops, the greater part of 
four infantry divisions, and 
his total of casualties in the 
Normandy campaign is stated 
to be about 75,000. The 
Commander of the Cherbourg 
garrison and the sea defence 
commander of Normandy are — 
among the prisoners. NOW PRISONERS OF WAR:  LIEUT.-GENERAL D. VON SCHLIEBEN, COMMANDER OF THE ARMY FORCES AT CHERBOURG (CENTRE), 
AND ADMIRAL HENNECKE, CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS (LEFT), FACE THEIR CAPTOR, MAJOR-GENERAL LAWTON COLLINS (RIGHT). 
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4 AN R.A.F, PHOTOGRAPH OF A FORT AT THE EASTERN ENTRANCE TO THE PORT OF { THEY LEFY IN A HURRY: THE DINING-TABLE IN A GERMAN OFFICERS’ MESS IN 
CHERBOURG, THE FORT STILL HELD OUT WHEN THIS PICTURE WAS TAKEN. 1 f CHERBOURG AS THE AMERICANS FOUND IT AFTER THE CAPTURE OF THE TOWN. 
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OUR INFANTRY AND ARMOUR GOING INTO BATTLE IN THE DRIVE ON CAEN. 
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A ROAD DURING AN ATTACK Fd 





““3 BRITISH TROOPS ADVANCING ALONG THE SIDE OF 


TANKS PASSING KNOCKED-OUT GERMAN TANKS ON A VILLAGE ROAD NEAR b 
4. LAUNCHED BETWEEN TILLY AND CAEN TO CONSOLIDATE A CAPTURED POSITION. 





p SHERMAN 
é TILLY, IN AN AREA LITTERED WITH SMASHED ENEMY PANZER UNITS. 4 5 
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5 ALMOST SHOULDER-HIGH IN A FIELD OF GROWING CORN, BRITISH TROOPS ARE SEEN MOVING FORWARD BEHIND CHURCHILL TANKS DURING A COMBINED ATTACK BY ARMOURED 
{ FORCES AND INFANTRY, LAUNCHED BETWEEN TILLY AND CAEN, ON JUNE 28, TO CONSOLIDATE A POSITION CAPTURED ON THE PREVIOUS DAY. 
poecc eens ae III LOD LLL ILO LOL ODO LOL LLL OOOO POLLO OLE OO OOO OOO OOOO OO Oe ww wn 
} BRITISH TROOPS «MAKING A WARY RECONNAISSANCE OF TREES IN THE TILLY 7 } THE REMAINS OF A SMASHED AND BURNT-OUT TIGER TANK WHICH FAILED TO SURVIVE f 
f AREA, WHERE GERMAN SNIPERS HAVE BEEN A TROUBLESOME FACTOR, ‘ 1 AN ENCOUNTER WITH BRITISH FORCES DRIVING FORWARD SOUTH-WEST OF CAEN, 
> é 
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1ound to be littered with wrecked panzer units when our troops drove out the 
German defenders. The enemy has, however, achieved a good deal of success in 


British infantry and armoured forces in combination have proved too much for the 
for which the countryside scene of the British offensive is ideal, though 


German defences on the Caen front. In desperate battles designed to hold up our 


advance to the east, the Germans -have lost great numbers of Tiger and Panther tanks, sniping, 
shot up by our own tanks and anti-tank gunners. In the area in which some of our troops have now learned how to circumvent much of this danger. (See pages 
44 and 45.) 


our photographs were taken, one village at least, with the roads surrounding it, was 
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THE CAMPAIGN IN NORMANDY: VARIED ITEMS FROM THE ALLIED ZONE. 


ITS JOB COMPLETED, LIES BROKEN: A _ BRITISH L.C.T., BROKEN IN HALF, E A DUMMY GERMAN GUN EMPLACEMENT FOUND OUTSIDE CHERBOURG. THE GUN 
WAS ON TO THE SAND OFF THE NORMANDY COAST. IS OF WOOD, BUT LOOKS REAL ENOUGH FROM THE AIR. 


THE C.-IN-C., ALLIED AIR FORCES, AIR CHIEF-MARSHAL SIR A HAYSTACK AS AN OBSERVATION POST: GENERAL MONTGOMERY, GENERAL MONTGOMERY VISITING HOSPITALS : THE GENERAL 
fl. LEIGH-MALLORY (LEFT), TALKING TO LT ENERAL SIR WITH LIEUT.-GENERAL CROCKER, COMMANDING A _ BRITISH CORPS IN TALKING TO SISTERS OF QUEEN ALEXANDRA’S INSTITUTE 
M. C, DEMPSEY, COMMANDER, SECOND ARMY, IN FRANCE, NORMANDY, WATCHING GERMAN DEFENCES BEING SHELLED. OF MILITARY NURSING SISTERS NEAR BAYEUX. 


ALL THAT IS LEFT OF THE MAIN STREET, MONTEBOURG. STARK WALLS GREETED THIS GENERAL MONTGOMERY STOPPED HIS CAR TO HAVE A TALK WITH PIONEERS WORKING 
PASSING CYCLIST AFTER THE TIDE OF WAR HAD PASSED. ON A ROAD NEAR DOUVRES. HE PRAISED THEM AND GAVE THEM NEWS OF THE BATTLE. 


The pictures on this page illustrate various aspects of the Allied campaign in the Other pictures show some of the British commanders now known to be directing 
invasion zone of Normandy. The broken tank-landing craft is a reflection of the operations in the Allied offensive in the Caen area, and General Montgomery watching 
unexpected stormy weather which at one stage hindered our landing of supplies. The the offensive under way and talking to nurses, and men of the Pioneer Corps. One 
dummy gun is one of many found in the area, but it failed to deceive our troops. picture shows complete devastation in Montebourg. 
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THE WAR IN NORMANDY: VARIED INCIDENTS OF THE CAMPAIGN. 
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“RODNEY”’ USING HER 16-IN. GUNS, SEEN POUNDING THE ENEMY 
DURING THE BATTLE OF CAEN ON THE NORMANDY COAST. 


POSITIONS A GERMAN REMOTE-CONTROL VEHICLE (NAMED ‘“B4"’) GUIDED BY A REMOTE-CONTROL 
IT CAPTURED INTACT. 


H.M. BATTLESHIP 
DEVICE, CARRYING A LARGE CHARGE OF HIGH EXPLOSIVE. 


CHERBOURG BOMBARDED AS SEEN FROM _ H.M.S, 
““ ENTERPRISE.” THE NAVAL FORCE ALSO INCLUDED 
U.S. BATTLESHIPS ““ NEVADA" AND “ TUSCALOOSA,” THE 
U.S. CRUISER “ QUINCEY" AND H.M. CRUISER “ GLASGOW.” 


MAJ.-GEN. STATTLER, SECOND-IN-COMMAND OF THE GERMAY 


AN AMERICAN AIRMAN PRISONER (WOUNDED) WITH A GERMAN A TYPE OF GERMAN SEA-MINES ON NORMANDY 
DOCTOR AND AN ORDERLY UNDER A FLAG OF TRUCE CARRYING LARGE WOODEN POSTS IN CONCRETE BASES GARRISON IN CHERBOURG, DISEMBARKING AT A BRITISH PORT 
WITH TELLER MINES, PLACED UNDER HIGH- WATER MARK. OTHER ENEMY GENERALS ACCOMPANIED HIM 


SUPPLIES GIVEN BY U.S. AUTHORITIES, 
airman, who under parole and a white flag visited U.S 
supplies is this after having 


BEACHES : 
TOPPED 


MEDICAL 

doctor and a wounded U.S. 
lines outside Cherbourg to beg for urgent medical 
been granted them they returned to their hospital, found 


troops and the airman claimed the German doctor as his prisoner 


* B4,"" which 
it occupied by American 


Of the pictures above of special interest is the German Remote-Control 
resembles a small tank, about the size of a Bren carrier, captured intact in France. 
it carries in a detachable steel box container in front a very large charge of H.E. 
which can be released from the vehicle.——The sequel to the visit of a German 
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BATTLE SCENES IN NORMANDY: BRITISH INFANTRY 
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I. BRITISH ARMOURED VEHICLES AND TANKS ADVANCING THROUGH A NORMANDY WHEATFIELD IN THE + BRITISH INFANTRYMEN (BOTTOM, RIGHT) KEEPING WATCH, FROM A CONCEALED POSITION, ON THE 
DRIVE SOUTH-WEST OF CAEN, WHERE OUR TROOPS WERE APPROACHING THE ORNE. i RUINS OF A CHATEAU, THE SCENE HEAVY FIGHTING ON THE CAEN FRONT. — 


2. BRITISH INFANTRYMEN HOLDING A ROADSIDE POSITION BETWEEN TILLY AND CAEN, A SHERMAN TANK + TROOPS DOUBLING PAST AN EXPOSED SPOT DURING AN ATTACK ON A VILLAGE BETWEEN TILLY AND 
AND DESPATCH RIDER ARE PASSING. NOTE THE NEW TYPE OF STEEL HELMET. CAEN, WHERE GERMAN SNIPERS PROVED VERY ACTIVE 


A BURNT-OUT GERMAN TANK BESIDE WRECKED COTTAGES IN THE VILLAGE OF FONTENAY-LE-PESNAL, . A BRITISH INFANTRYMAN TAKING COVER NEAR A KNOCKED-OUT GERMAN TANK AND A DEAD GERMAN 
CAPTURED BY BRITISH TROOPS IN THE FACE OF HEAVY RESISTANCE. SNIPER, DURING AN ATTACK BETWEEN TILLY AND CAEN 


General Montgomery's offensive north and south 6f Caen made steady progress fire of our anmu-tank weapons and the heavy weight of our artillery and air 
from the first assault, thrusting back the powerful German forces in spite of bombardments. The Allied armies are also being helped by the effective 
a series of heavy counter-attacks. These counter-attacks proved costly to the activities of the French Forces of the Interior, who have done magnificent 


enemy, his tanks and armoured units suffering greatly under the withering work in severing communications and harassing reinforcement columns 
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A BRITISH SNIPER TAKING POSITION IN A HEDGEBANK NEAR TILLY, WITH A GERMAN SNIPER LYING 
DEAD AT THE ROADSIDE, AND WRECKED VEHICLES NEAR BY. 


A DEAD GERMAN ANTI-TANK GUNNER LYING BESIDE HIS KNOCKED-OUT GUN, 
ARE CRIPPLED ENEMY TANKS ON A VILLAGE ROAD. 
IN THE VILLAGE OF ST. MAUVIEU, DURING AN 


IN THE BACKGROUND 


BRITISH TROOPS ON THE LOOK-OUT FOR THE ENEMY 
ATTACK IN WHICH FIERCE FIGHTING DEVELOPED. 
attempting to move up in support of Rommel's defensive plans. A _ parti- 
cularly powerful blow was delivered at these plans when, on June 30, a force 
of 250 Lancasters and Halifaxes, with fighter cover, switched over from 
Strategical to tactical bombing and destroyed, in daylight, the village of 
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THE CAEN FRONT. 


MORTAR FIRE BEING DIRECTED AGAINST ENEMY POSITIONS A§ BRITISH TROOPS PREPARE TO ADVANCE 
IN A SUCCESSFUL THRUST IN THE TILLY AREA. 


BRITISH TROOPS CAUTIOUSLY RECONNOITRING A GAP IN A WALL IN THE VILLAGE OF ST. MAUVIEU, 
. IN AN ACTION WHICH INVOLVED MUCH HOUSE-TO-HOUSE FIGHTING. 


UP POSITION WITH THEIR P.1.A.T. ANTI-TANK WEAPON IN A 


TWO BRITISH INFANTRYMEN TAKING 
GERMAN TANKS HAVE SUFFERED HEAVILY. 


CORNFIELD IN THE VICINITY OF CAEN, WHERE 


Villers-Bocage, a road junction of very great tactical importance. Dropping 
more than 1000 tons of bombs in a quarter of an hour, they destroyed the 
village, whose population is about 1000 people, leaving only two houses 
standing amidst a scene of holocaust. 
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COUNTER-SNIPER ACTION BY BRITISH TANK GUNNERS IN NORMANDY. 


Drawn BY ouR War Artist, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU, FROM DESCRIPTIONS BY AN OFFICER IN NORMANDY. 


THE COMMANDER OF THE LEADING TANK IN A COLUMN PROBING ENEMY COUNTRY, OPENLY EXPOSED TO SNIPING FROM TREES, 
IS COVERED BY FOLLOWING TANK GUNNERS, WHO ARE SPRAYING ALL LIKELY HIDE-OUTS WITH STREAMS OF BULLETS. 


The British advance on the Caen front in Normandy has been made in country 
ideally suited to German snipers, who, strapped among the branches of trees, have 
proved a great nuisance. In particular, these snipers have concentrated on the 
necessarily exposed commanders of tank columns probing enemy territory, and to 


counter their effect the system illustrated by our artist has come into being. Gunners 
of the two tanks immediately behind the leader, each taking one side of the road, 
keep up a constant spraying fire from automatic weapons on all likely hide-outs, 
either making them too unhealthy for occupation or immobilising the sniper. 
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A GERMAN SNIPER IN A NORMAN FOREST TAKING AIM FROM A TREE-TOP. 


Drawn BY OUR War Artist, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU, FROM DESCRIPTIONS BY AN OFFICER IN NORMANDY. 














SUSPENDED 


The Germans—like their allies, the Japanese—are adepts in sniping and are generally 
better shots than the little yellow men. Our drawing shows a German sniper taking 
aim upon a passing Allied vehicle, somewhere in a forest in Normandy. Alan Moore- 
head, in an account of the American advance to Cherbourg on June 23, described 
German snipers, wrapped in waterproof cloaks, tied by straps and ropes to the upper 
branches of trees and firing down on passing U.S. lorries and jeeps. Some of these 








BY PARACHUTE ATTACHMENT ON A TREE HEIGHT, AN ENEMY SNIPER AIMS AT PASSING ROAD TRAFFIC. 

men have been taken prisoner dressed in civilian clothes, and as such are, liable to 
be shot. Every wood and every house has its quota of snipers, and some of these 
have in turn been sniped by French civilians of the underground movement. Even 


women snipers have been caught, one of whom—a German-—-has been brought to 
England a prisoner of War. The sniper shown in our drawing is supported from the 
bough of a tree by an adapted parachute harness, with a rope handy for descent. 
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MY disposition being cautious, I often 
find that when I have let myself be 
carried away by optimism I feel myself 
disposed to make some qualification on a 
subsequent occasion. This is the case 
regarding my last article, in which I used 
the word “soon” about victory. In this 
case, news which has come in since I wrote 
has contributed to reflection. The news 
from the Eastern Front is indeed good ; 
it could hardly be better. The news from the Western 
Front is by.no means to be considered bad. But it does 
indicate that the battle is going to be extremely stiff. 
In particular, it supports a theory which I have aired 
before in these pages, before our invasion was begun, 
that the Germans were embarking upon one of the most 
extraordinary gambles in military history. They are, it 
seems to me, taking enormous risks in Russia in order to 
defeat the Allied invasion of France, and 

doing this because they see in it the only 
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THE GREAT WORLD WAR: 
FRONTS—WESTERN AND EASTERN. 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


hold the coast between Brest and Saint Malo. Between 


* the Loire and the Spanish frontier he may consider it 


sufficient to rely upon a force of observation and trust that 
his reserves will be able to reach the scene in time if their 
presence should be required. And then, of course, whatever 
happens, he must hold on to a small central reserve in the 
theatre, because troops from such a force could be moved 
to any threatened sector in a fraction of the time which 
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out proportionately his divisions on the coast 
and his reserves at the centre. It is not there 
that the gambling element comes in. That 
is to be found in the strength and quality 
of the forces he has assembled, and is still 
assembling, in the theatre, to the detriment 
of the Eastern Front. 

It is an obvious deduction that this is the 
front on which he hopes to gain a decision, 
and that decision, to be satisfactory, must 
amount to an overwhelming defeat upon the Allied Expedi- 
tionary Force and its expulsion from France. It is therefore 
my view that, though the measure of success which has so far 
attended our efforts has been satisfactory, the real test is still 
to come, and that we cannot yet consider our position to be 
thoroughly established. Most observers expected the vital 
battle to take place rather earlier, say three weeks from the 
landing, but it seems inevitable that there should be one. 
If there is, it may represent the last 
great offensive on the Wehrmacht, fought 
on the edge of its decline and while it 





glimmer of hope of avoiding utter defeat. 


still remains one of the most powerful 





At a time when they knew the Russians 
to be far advanced in their preparations 
for the most powerful offensive, they 
actually sent troops from Russia to France. 
Now, the gambit of the belligerent on 
interior lines menaced by envelopment 
is classic. He takes risks with one 
opponent, holding his front against him 
with the minimum strength, carefully 
measuring the time and space which can 
reasonably be afforded, and strikes at the 
other with all his might. The greater his 
danger, the greater risks will he shoulder 
in pursuit of this strategy. 

Obviously, the Germans realise that it 
could not conceivably be employed with 
the hope of even crippling, much less 
knocking out, the Russians, in the first 
place. That would be out of the question. 





But they may cherish a desperate hope Eo 

that it could be employed in defeating Bo 

and driving back into the sea the British i= oes 

and Americans of the Allied Expeditionary PRI "Fe = 
Force in their still slender bridgehead Pinsk fi 

in Normandy. I believe the Germans UO "ped: ~% 
are working to this programme now. I * 1 i Mozy 
also believe that they are applying the MARSHES i 
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and well-armed forces the world has ever 
known. That is not a prospect which can 
be lightly envisaged. The most probable 
scene is the area of Caen, partly because 
the Allied threat to this town is perturb- 
ing to the enemy, partly because this is 
the region best suited to the employment 
of his armour at full strength. There is 
one possible alternative—that the enemy 
should prefer to wait until the Allied forces 
were further from their naval guns, but 
this would have the disadvantage from his 
point of view, that they would start the 
battle with more room behind them. We 
can take up the challenge and win this 
battle, but it is going to be no easy task, 
and suggestions that we have half-won it 
already are far-fetched. 

In following the course which I have 
attributed to them the Germans may have 
seriously underestimated the strength, 
striking power and mobility of the Russians. 
News from the Russian front is, as so often, 
slightly obscure, but it appears that this is 
the most powerful offensive yet launched 
by our Allies, and that it may prove to be 
the most successful. The double envelop- 











same policy to the Italian theatre, the 
Southern Front. If is for them all or 
nothing, and therefore the strategy, if I *” 
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ment of large German forces at Vitebsk and 
Bobruisk shows that the Germans were 








have read it aright, is probably justified. 
But the risks are very great, for one 
reason because their previous defeats ‘and 
deep retreats have deprived them of most 
of what was their greatest asset in Russia, 
the space which they had gained in their 
previous offensives. . They have still some left, 
and it so happens that they have—or had, 


THE GERMAN CATASTROPHE IN WHITE RUSSIA: A MAP SHOWING THE APPROXIMATE RUSSIAN 
LINE ON JULY I, WITH PREVIOUS FRONTS ON SEPTEMBER 22 AND APRIL 6, 1943, AND THE 
EASTERN LIMIT OF THE GERMAN ADVANCE. 





(Map copyright by “ The Times.”) 


dealt a blow of unexpected violence. Inci- 
dents, such as the captureof aGerman corps 
commander, point to exceedingly rapid 
penetration and to a complete surprise, not 
as regards the sector, but as regards the 
strength of the attack. All the evidence contri- 








before the blow was struck—rather more than 
elsewhere on the Vitebsk front, where the great 
Russian offensive was launched. Nothing could 
be further from my intention than to suggest 
that the Russians were in error in selecting this 
front; in fact, I believe that they have 
achieved a great strategic surprise by the sheer 
weight and momentum imparted to their offensive 
and that they have already, in the brief period 
of time since June 23, swallowed up the greater 
proportion of that spare space on which the 
enemy had counted, and at the same time hit 
him so hard before he could make use of that 
space, that a great deal of this front has been 
almost completely dissolved. 

Meanwhile, in France the chief event since 
the capture of Cherbourg—which will have a 
profound effect upon the future of the campaign, 
but has as yet scarcely begun to exercise it— 
has been the pressure in the British sector west 
of Caen and the German reaction to it. There 
is little of importance in the bare news which 
has hitherto been received from this part of the 
front; all depends on putting a correct inter- 
pretation upon it. I am not disposed to accept 
without examination the interpretations of 
correspondents in the field, which are to some 
extent the product of “ briefing"; nor do I 
consider that the briefing has always been 
sound or consistent. At one moment it was 
stated that this might be regarded as a major 
offensive, and that the enemy had been 
thrown into confusion by it; at the next we 
were told that it was not a major offensive 
and that the enemy’s counter-attacks, though 
local had been fierce and could be held 
only with difficulty. Meanwhile, aided by 
the bad weather which has hampered 
the air arm, the Germans have brought 
more and more troops, especially armour, to the 
scene of action. It looks as though we must 
be prepared for a tremendous struggle, far 
surpassing in magnitude and fury anything 
which has already occurred, a struggle in 
which some of the finest troops still remaining 
in the German Army will take part. My own 
reading is that up till now neither of the the 
combatants has been prepared to go all out i 
for a decision, but that each of them is 
attempting to wear out the other while 
strength in men and material is massed on 
both sides. 

It will be interesting to observe how far the enemy 
ventures to concentrate against this landing his strength 
in Western Europe. Obviously, he must continue to 
maintain a large force covering the Channel and another 
facing the Mediterranean. Few possible developments 
could induce him to cut them down below a certain level. 
He must leave a few divisions in Brittany, especially to 
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and prepared a vast trap 
been isolated in the swiftest blitzkrieg advance of the entire war. 
outflanking thrust had carried him to within 175 miles of Reich territory in > 

showing increased 


and took about 50,000 prisoners. 
through the Baltic States, and meanwhile the Germans have to dread the coming new offensive 
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butes to the impression that the Germans have 
succeeded in disengaging a smaller proportion of 
their forces than in previous retreats following 
upon defeat, and have, in fact, sustained a very 
serious reverse. Nor can they look upon the 
abandonment of ground with as much com- 
placency as before. When the Russi:sns 
reach Minsk they will stand within 200 miles 
of the territory of East Prussia. It is also 
to be noted that the front north of the 
Pripet will then have drawn level with that 
lying to the south of it, opening up the 
prospect of a double offensive moving round 
both sides of the marshes and converging 
behind them at Brest-Litovsk. The Russians 
are certainly doing their utmost to bring 
about the failure of the German gamble, 
and there isa good prospect that they 
will succeed. 

Either the Germans still nourish the hope 
of being able to defeat and ruin the Allied 
Expeditionary Force in France before the 
Russians reach the soil of the Reich, or they 
are even prepared to submit to the risk of 
their crossing the frontier, provided that they 
themselves can carry out their project in the 
west. They have many reasons for disliking 
any close approach by an enemy to their 
territory, one of them being the vast amount 
of explosive human material inside it. It 
was highly significant that they took a long 
time to explain what had happened on the 
Vitebsk front on the home radio, though the 
overseas radio, to which Germans at home 
are not permitted to listen, produced an 
elaborate apologia on the subject. My present 
impression is that the Germans have mis- 
calculated, and that we may presently see 
them reinforcing the Russian front once again 

tead of drawing further upon it. But the 








A MAP OF THE APPROXIMATE FRONT OF THE RED ARMY IN WHITE RUSSIA ON 
ARROWS INDICATING FORWARD MOVEMENTS. 
ADVANCING BEYOND MINSK, OUR ALLIES WERE THEN ONLY 175 MILES FROM EAST 


PRUSSIA. (Map copyright by “ The Observer.”) 


The staggering blows of General Cherniakhovsky and Marshal Rokossovsky on the Third and 
First ite Russian fronts respectively oe eee | and 2 had cut the German armies in two 
rmans in their defence of Minsk, which had 
Rokossovsky’s great 

East Prussia 


for some 200, 


rs. Von Bosch’s broken forces were 


in the Balkans. 


it would take to pull them out from stations on the coast 
and send them by long and circuitous routes. The main 
portion of this central reserve must be held in the region 
of Paris, because the great national roads converge upon 
the capital. But he must have a working knowledge of 
the Allied order of battle, and, as he identifies more of it 
in this bridgehead or in any other, so he can afford to thin 


CLOSING ON POLOTSK, AND 


reinforcements can come only from France, 
Italy, Norway, or other occupied countries, 
and the troops in these last are now of poor 
_ quality. There is no great central reserve, as 
the Germans have pretended. The divisions 
which have recently been moved about Europe 
have none of them, so far as I am aware, come 
from Germany itself ; always from some station 
outside it, and after holding down conquered 
peoples. 
In one sense, all I have to say on this 
occasion amounts to what I have previously 
said here, that where the Western Front is con- 
_ cerned our ’rmies and those of our American 
Allies have still to come through a vital struggle; 
that it would be unwise to make hasty and unfounded 
assumptions about the outcome. The landing and estab- 
lishment of the Normandy bridgehead were so well planned 
that the odds were heavy upon their success. With 
good leadership, good troops, and good armament we 
should be able to see this through. 
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SIGNS OF GERMAN DEFEAT IN ITALY: 
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SIDELIGHTS ON 


CIVITAVECCHIA, DESCRIBED AS * THE WORST-WRECKED 


BY GERMAN DEMOLITIONS. 


BATTERED 
MEDITERRANEAN ” 


ENEMY TRANSPORT DESTROYED BY ine ALLIED 


AIR FORCE. MANY SUCH RELICS OF THE GERMAN RETREAT ARE ENCOUNTERED. 


ITS BOW DAMAGED, ABANDONED BY THE 
ENEMY’S HASTY RETREAT. 


A GERMAN INFANTRY LANDING CRAFT WITH 
ENEMY AT CIVITAVECCHIA—-ANOTHER EXAMPLE OF THE 


These sidelights rel te to matters after the fall of Rome on June 4. Civitavecchia, 
the port of Rome lying 40 miles north of the capital, fell two days later, and at 
once a Reconstruci.on Party of the Royal Navy entered the battered port to make 
it workable. In spite of excessive damage perpetrated by the enemy, in 96 hours 
they had made “ the worst-wrecked port in the Mediterranean ' workable, and Allied 
landing craft were using the port. The picture of the crowd outside the Quirinal 
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PORT IN THE 
IN FOUR DAYS THE NAVY RESTORED IT. 


THE CAMPAIGN IN ITALY AFTER THE 


A CAPTURED 
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PRINCE 
QUIRINAL PALACE, ROME, AS LIEUTENANT-GENERAL OF THE REALM. 
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FALL OF ROME. 


SAN STEFANO HARBOUR, USED BY THE GERMANS AS A SUPPLY BASE, FIRST BOMBED 
BY THE ALLIES AND SUBSEQUENTLY DEMOLISHED BY THE RETREATING GERMANS. 








* FERDINAND,” H ITS 70-TON 88-MM. SELF-PROPELLED GUN, ABANDONED 
BY THE ENEMY TO THE EIGHTH ARMY AT THE FALL OF SORIANO. 
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BALCONY OF THE 
HE WAS SHOT AT. 


UMBERTO MAKING HIS’ FIRST PUBLIC APPEARANCE ON THE 


Palace, Rome, was on the occasion when the Crown Prince Umberto, who took 
over the Regal Powers of the King as, Lieutenant-General of the Realm, stepped on 
to the balcony to address the Romans. Suddenly pistol shots rang out from 
some person or persons in the crowd. They missed their mark, but the Royalist 
Demonstration so termed came to an abrupt conclusion. The Would-be assassin 
or assassins managed successfully to effect an escape. 
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ADVANCING DOWN THE IMPHAL ROAD. 


ILLUSTRATED 





TANKS AND TROOPS OF THE WEST YORKS REGIMENT ADVANCING CAUTIOUSLY ALONG 
THE KOHIMA-IMPHAL ROAD IN BURMA. A MOMENT AFTER THIS PHOTOGRAPH WAS 
TAKEN, THE ENEMY OPENED UP WITH ALL HIS GUNS, 





WITHIN RIFLE-SHOT 
HURRIEDLY 


OF THE ENEMY, MEN OF THE WEST YORKS 
DISMANTLING A JAPANESE ROAD-BLOCK ON THE IMPHAL 
OUR TROOPS WERE STEADILY ADVANCING, 


REGIMENT ARE 
ROAD, DOWN WHICH 





TROOPS OF THE 


WEST YORKS REGIMENT, 
THE KOHIMA-IMPHAL ROAD, ARE SEEN ADVANCING THROUGH A BATTLE-WRECKED VILLAGE 


ENGAGED IN DRIVING THE JAPANESE OFF 


FROM WHICH THEY HAD DRIVEN THE ENEMY. 


The South-East Asia Command communiqué on June 23 announced that British troops on the previous 
day had cleared the last of the Japanese forces from the Kohima-Imphal road in Burma. The long- 
drawn battle for this 90-mile road on the frontier of India and Burma began when, late in March, 
it was cut by the pepenete, thus isolating our forces in the British-held base of Imphal. The Imphal 
garrison thereafter had to be sepenes mainly by air, while ground forces began a tenacious fight for 
the recovery of the road—a fight partly illustrated by these pictures of troops of the West Yorks 
Regiment in action. The Brit'sh advance in the last few days of the campaign was unexpectedly 
swift, the final chapter of the story being summarised in the June 23 communiqué, which said: 
“The 10-mile gap between our troops on the Kohima-Imphal road was closed on Thursday, when by 
co-ordinated thrusts from north and south we cleared it of the remnants of the Japanese ISth and 
3ist Divisions left to oppose our advance. The whole of the road is now open.” 
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THE CAPTURE OF ELBA. 


The capture of the island of Elba by French forces was announced on June 20 after twenty-four 
hours of stubborn resistance by the Germans. The vigorous andrapid advance of the French prevented 
the evacuation of all but a small portion of the enemy garrison, and 1800 prisoners, most of them 
Germans, were captured. A large quantity of material was also abandoned by the enemy. Whilst 
the French forces were overcoming the enemy garrison on Elba, off the west coast of Italy, the Fifth 
Army, in support of them, advanced further up the coast of the mainland and by fanning-out from 
Grosseto they were in a position to threaten the nearest points from which.the Germans could supply 
the island or to which they might be expected to retreat. An eye-witness wrote at the time of the 


fall of Elba: “ Napoleon’s villa, first believed burnt out, has been captured intact save for a charred 
storage wing.” 


The capital, Porto Ferraio, was wrecked beyond belief. 





THE CAPTURE OF ELBA: A GERMAN FLAK SHIP WHICH WAS SUNK AT MARINA DE CAMPO 
DURING THE ALLIED LANDINGS ON THE ISLAND. 





ALLIED CASUALTIES IN THE BATTLE FOR ELBA WERE EVACUATED 


DE CAMPO IN LANDING CRAFT, 


FROM MARINA 





AS ALLIED 


FORCES LANDED ON 


FROM LANDING 


THE ISLAND OF 
CRAFT 


ELBA, 
NEAR MARINA 


TROOPS 
DE CAMPO, 


STREAMED ASHORE 
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A “SECRET WEAPON” SITE HEAVILY BOMBED IN THE PAS DE CALAIS AREA. 


PHOTOGRAPHED IN THE LATER STAGES OF CONSTRUCTION, IT IS SIMILAR TO 
THE CONCRETE STRUCTURE 


A CLOSE-UP VIEW (LEFT) OF A LARGE ‘‘SECRET WEAPON" INSTALLATION IN THE PAS DE CALAIS AREA. 
THE LARGE SITE CAPTURED IN THE CHERBOURG PENINSULA. THE COMPANION PICTURE (RIGHT) SHOWS THE ! SAME AREA AFTER HEAVY ALLIED AIR ATTACKS. 
IS NEARLY COMPLETED, AND THE TARGET IS PITTED WITH BOMB CRATERS. 
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A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THE WHOLE TARGET, WHICH ALSO INCLUDES ANCILLARY CONCRETE BUILDINGS AROUND THE MAIN STRUCTURE. THE WHOLE TARGET AREA IS POCK-MARKED 
WITH HUNDREDS OF BOMB CRATERS—THE RESULT OF A SERIES OF CONCENTRATED ATTACKS BY ALLIED AIR FORCES. 


These three reconnaissance photographs are of a large constructional work discovered near which are scattered ancillary buildings. This, and other similar sites, have 
by our aircraft in the Pas de Calais area, similar in design to the large site recently been attacked from time to time by aircraft of R.A.F. Bomber Command and the 
captured in the Cherbourg Peninsula and believed to be associated with some form U.S. Army Air Forces. Two of our pictures show the results of such attacks, and 

particularly a heavy concentrated assault by R.A.F. Bomber Command on June 22. 


of rocket weapon. The installation consists of an extensive central concrete structure, 
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PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK: (——=—=—_—_———__—— 
PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 
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GENERAL DIETL. PRESIDENT RYTI. 
The commander of the German Armies in Finland, 3 : Finland’s pledge to Germany not to make a 
General Dietl, was killed in a ‘plane crash on ; , separate peace was made not by the Government, 
June 23. He was fifty-four, an Austrian, and an f ‘ but by President Ryti in a personal letter to 
expert in mountain warfare. Hitler made his Hitler, countersigned by Ramsay, the Foreign 
first public appearance for some time at Dietl’s Minister. Ryti pledged the present Government, 
funeral and said a few mournful words. and any future Eabinet he might appoint. 
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z M. RAMSAY. 

The Vichy Minister of Propaganda, P. Henriot, Finland’s Foreign Minister, Ramsay, is, with 

was assassinated on June 26. Fifteen men_ in President Ryti, responsible for holding Finland in 

uniform drove up to his flat, disarmed two police- the war on the side of the Germans. They kept 

men, forced their way into the building, and shot , the Finnish Parliament outside the negotiations 
with Ribbentrop, because the majority would clearly 


Henriot as he opened his bedroom door. He 
was an ardent collaborator with Germany. 3 have been in favour of peace with Russia. 
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M. PHILIPPE HENRIOT. 
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A VISCOUNTY FOR SIR SAMUEL HOARE, 
H.M. AMBASSADOR AT MADRID. 


Sir Samuel Hoare’s elevation to the peerage creates a 
Parliamentary vacancy in Chelsea, for which he has sat as a 
Conservative since 1910. Appointed Ambassador to Spain in 

, he was concerned in the successful Anglo-American 
agreement with Spain concerning exports to Germany. 


ay 


POSTHUMOL Y AWARDED THE V.C,: PILOT- “hy CHIEF OF STAFF, TWENTY-FIRST ARMY GROUP 
IN FRANCE, MAJ.-GEN. SIR F. DE GUINGAND. 


OFFICER CYRIL J. BARTON, R.A.F.V.R. 
Pilot-Officer Barton posthumously awarded the V.C. Major-General de Guingand, recently awarded the 
for most conspicuous bravery when captain and pilot ; K.B.E., was commissioned in the West Yorkshire 
of a Halifax aircraft detailed to attack Nuremberg. regiment in 1919. At the outbreak of the present war 
With his aircraft badly damaged Barton pressed 4 he was a major acting as Military Assistant to the 
home his attack, and finally brought his ‘plane Secretary of State for War, Mr. Hore-Belisha. He was 
home. He crashed and lost his life, but his serving on the staff of the Eighth Army with General 
comrades escaped. Another portrait of this gallant Auchinleck when General Montgomery took over, and 

officer appears on our V.C. page. a the partnership then begun has continued ever since. 
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A nn nn ern nnentes 
DR. MILAN HODZA. NOMINATED AT THE CHICAGO CONVENTION AS REPUBLICAN CANDIDATE } MR. NORMAN DAVIS. j 
Premier of Czechoslovakia from 1935-1938, Dr. FOR THE AMERICAN PRESIDENCY, GOVERNOR T. DEWEY, OF NEW YORK. i Chairman of the American Red Cross since 1938, | 


[ 
i 
Hodza died on June 27. He was a leading ; On J - i 
. ; uné 28, Governor Thomas Dewey, of New York, was chosen as Republican : ¢ and formerly U.S. Ambassador at large, Mr. 
figure in non-German Central Europe, an ardent ; candidate for the Presidency without a dissentient voice. Governor Griswold, of * Norman Davis died on July. 2. For many years 
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sthical “eh : eee = —— Nebraska, nominated him—Mr. Bricker was nominated for the Vice-Presidency. ; Since 1917 he had been entrusted with important 
e ica c. ements a ~-— F, e cham oe Governor Dewey made an excellent speech and showed that an ‘attempt will be made missions abroad. He had a wide knowledge 
ao & Commonwealth of Ventral European . to run the election campaign on domestic issues. He said nothing on foreign affairs. i of international affairs and finance. 
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THE BIG GUNS OF THE NAVY ARE SUPPORTING OUR ARMIES IN NORMANDY. 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, G. H. Davis, FROM OFFICIAL INFORMATION. 











HOW WARSHIPS, GUIDED BY AIR AND GROUND SPOTTERS, CAN SMASH OBSTACLES IN THE PATH OF OUR ADVANCING TROOPS. 


It was the pilot of a naval reconnaissance Spitfire who provided what is probably 
the mest striking tribute to the effect of the Navy's guns on the fighting in 
Normandy. Flying inland ahead of our front-line troops, he spotted a German 
transport convoy moving along a road bordered by woods, and radioed their 
position, speed and direction of travel to H.M.S. ‘* Warspite,"’ then lying off the 
invasion beaches. A few moments later the battleship heard, through the pilot's 
radio telephone, the startled ejaculation: ‘‘Gosh! It isn’t true!'’ The ** War- 
spite’s"’ guns, firing on the invisible target twelve miles inland, had planted their 
first salvo smack in the middle of the convoy. It is this perfect co-ordination 
between spotters and warships which has enabled the Navy to cripple such a 
large proportion ot the reinforcements which Rommel endeavoured to move up 


in the early stages of the invasion. Later examples were the blotting-out by 
Allied warships of shore batteries in and around the port of Cherbourg, and the 
naval bombardment of enemy targets in the area of the British offensive around 
Caen. In the latter bombardment, the British monitor ** Lord Roberts'’ pumped 
60 tons of shells into a concentrated area west of Caen within 100 minutes, while 
the battleship ‘‘ Rodney "’ poured her 16-in. shells into a pre-arranged target to 
give direct support to the advancing infantry and tanks. In the air, Spitfires and 
Seafires have been constantly on reconnaissance, but mostly the artillery-spotting 
has been done from the slow-flying Austers (whose invaluable work was described 
in *‘ The Illustrated London News"’ of June 3), acting in close co-operation with 
both warships and ground artillery observers. 
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“AT THE PIER"; A DRAWING BY ARAM VANETSIAN. 
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‘““WELCOMING RED ARMY MEN, THE LIBERATORS OF THE TOWN"’; BY B. SHMARINOV. 
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} “IN REPRISAL"?; AN OIL PAINTING BY VASILI FINOGEEV. 9 
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os HEN the new Soviet Government, in 1918, appealed to all artists to take part 
in a no-jury exhibition in order to ‘bring art nearer to the people,’ one of 


the old official @#sthetes replied: ‘Art is for the chosen only. It cannot be the | 
property of all!’"’ Thus writes Mr. Jack Chen in an article entitled ‘Soviet Painting.” | 
published in ‘* The Studio.’’ He goes on to show how, in the Soviet Union, art has | 
become the property of all, for the State is the main patron and the artists ‘ learn 
to see their réle . . . to help people live as fully as possible."" To quote again from 
Mr. Chen: “ From 1922 to 1927 came the period of economic restoration after the | 
storms of revolution, civil war and intervention. Socialism affirmed itself as the 


dominant tendency in all aspects of Russian life. The Soviet people looked to the arts 
to find affirmation, inspiration and encouragement for the great creative work to which 
they had set their hands. ... A new generation of Soviet students entered the art 
schools . .. the best of the older generation of artists now came to understand the 
aims of the Revolution better, and entered the schools as teachers. Favorsky, 
SONS NCLENE EPR BS A AE TE ON = ~ Kupreanov, Ryazhsky and Sergei Gerassimov had an outstanding influence on the 

2 young Moscow artists, Petrov-Vodkin, Brodsky and Lebedev were the main influences 
MARCHING THROUGH LIBERATED VYAZMA"'; A DRAWING BY BORIS NEMENSKY. % in Leningrad.’ There is a wide variety of individual styles in modern Soviet art, but 
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THE EYES OF SOVIET ARTISTS: 
OF THE U.S.S.R. TO-DAY. 











? “ ALEXANDER SUVOROV’S MONUMENT, LENINGRAD’’; A LITHOGRAPH BY IVAN ASTAPOV. 
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“THE BRONZE RIDER SEEN FROM THE NEVA, LENINGRAD"; A LITHOGRAPH 1 
BY IVAN ASTAPOV. P 
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‘BUILDING DEFENCE POSITIONS, MOSCOW '’'; A DRAWING BY DMITRI MOCHALSKY. % 
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c } “THE PIERCING OF THE LENINGRAD BLOCKADE, JANUARY 1943"; i 
3 BY V. SEROV, I. SEREBRYANY AND A. KAZANTSEV. 5 
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a common faith serves as inspiration, that of belief in the Socialist future of the 


part . * ae : 
a at | U.S.S.R., thus the criticism sometimes heard that the development of. socialist realism 
the entails the levelling down of the artists to one common style, is repudiated. When 
ing.” } a young painter leaves the art school he is, in most cases, already engaged in remunera- 
has tive work—for the State; he has his Trade Union, the Union of Workers of Art (Painters 
learn Section), and is thus assured of all the rights and services provided for him. Many 
from artists work in their own studios, others join large studios run by the State or by such 
the | bodies as city councils, co-operatives or the Trades Unions. _The Red Army, too, has 
the its own studio, and, at a fixed salary, employs young artists recruited from Army 


| amateur circles and professionals who specialise in battle scenes. This war has given 
thich | a further incentive to Soviet artists, for the cultural losses of the U.S.S.R. are incal- 
culable. Soviet painters, therefore, like the graphic artists, have put themselves whole- 











= heartedly at the disposal of the Government, which employs them for the pictorial 
rsky, recording of historical and architectural treasures, direct propaganda, and the chronicling 
the of all aspects of the war. Studying the reproductions on these pages, it will be seen 
nces that Soviet artists are realists, that they take pride in their work not only for its own 


sake, but for the part it plays, and will play, in the history of their country. } “STARITSA, IN THE KALININ REGION’'; A SKETCH BY NIKOLAL ZHUKOV 
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34 THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. [& 


THE WORK OF THE BEE. 


F the honey-bee it may truly be said that in the insect world it is foremost in offering 
a gift to mankind without harm and without reward. That having been accepted, 
its life, its occupations, and its ordered communities have been written about by philo- 
sophers, poets, and naturalists since civilisation began. In this accumulation of literature 
it is difficult to pick a way, because the effort to understand why the bees do this or that 
is confused by attributing to them minds and impulses like our own. This anthropomorphic 
conception is misleading. The life of the bees is not that of a Socialist or Totalitarian 
State; it can be related only to that of the communities of other social insects. This 
can best be performed by the naturalist who studies the bees without preconceived ideas, 
but with patience and honesty. The task may also be helped on by the modest observa- 
tions of those bee-keepers who watch the bees with no other purpose than that of garnering 
knowledge—and honey. 

Taking that as our starting-point, so brief an exposition as may here be attempted is 
concerned with the facts about the bee, with an apology for repeating those known to all. 
The beehive, whether it is in the hollow of a tree or the eaves of a house ; whether it is a 
skep or a movable-frame hive, is the home of a community. At its head is the. queen bee, 
who maintains it by laying something like 3000 eggs 
a day for weeks on end, these eggs developing into 
larvz and so into worker bees, drones, or permissibly 
into queen bees. The worker bees are incomplete 
females, which, nevertheless, failing a queen, or a queen 
failing, may develop the power of laying eggs. This is 
an example of what is named heterogenesis ; and laying 
workers, like crowing hens, are scarce. The drones are 
males which do not work, and whose sole service to the 
community is to mate with the queen, and this purpose 
fulfilled, they die; or, in any case, their period of pos- 
sible use to the community ending in autumn, they are 
then slaughtered by the workers. 

The-queen’s eggs, which become queens or drones or 
workers, are laid in the waxen cells, the architecture of 
which and their arrangement in close column with com- 
plete economy of space are marvels of engineering con- 
struction. The eggs, whatever the future awaiting the larve 
emerging from them, are identical, but the future is indi- 
cated by the diameter of the hexagon: largest for a queen, 
less for a drone, least for a worker. This also need not be 
attributed to a supernatural instinct; but their development 
depends entirely on the food they are given. Queen larve 
are fed on “ royal jelly,” a highly concentrated and nourish- 
ing food produced by young worker bees, while worker larve 
receive food that is at first richer in proteins and after- 
wards honey diluted with water. The drone larve have 
food with more protein and less fat. 

The wax of which the cells are built is produced by the 
bees as a secretion in the form of scales on the underside of 
the abdomen. These scales are masticated and moistened 
with saliva in the building process. The wax is secreted ona 
honey or sugar diet. For 1 lb. of wax by mass production, 
the bees require on an average 10 to 11 Ib. of honey—a costly 
tax on the bee-keeper. Propolis, a resinous substance used 
by the bees for sealing cracks in the dwelling or for strength- 
ening combs, is collected by the bees from trees, shrubs, 
or elsewhere, and carried home in pellets in the pollen 
baskets on their hind-legs. 

The workers, as will already be perceived, are the back- 
bone of the hive. The life of the bee is meaSured not so much 














LEFT TO RIGHT: A DRONE, A WORKER, AND A QUEEN BEE. 
(About natural size.) 
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SOME ARTS OF WAR AND PEACE. 


Si NE of the more striking features of the war now being waged is its great 

variety. On the one hand, in its mechanised aspect, it represents the 
extreme of modernity. On the other, we see in jungle warfare a reversion to the 
combats of colonists with Red Indians which stirred our blood in the days when we 
revelled in Fenimore Cooper and Mary Johnston.” 

So writes Major-General H. Rowan-Robinson in his’ opening paragraph. Mary 
Johnston I never knew—or have long forgotten—but if the youngsters of to-day are 
not too mechanically minded, there is abundant material for a modern Fenimore 
Cooper in the Burma campaign alone with which to stir their blood; and for the 
technical details of his adventure yarns he could go to no better source than 
“ JUNGLE WarFARE”’ (Hutchinson; 5s.). Primarily, of course, it is a technical hand- 
book. Major-General Rowan-Robinson writes as a soldier for soldiers. For all that, 
many civilians—from Boy Scout to prosaic business man—will find enjoyment in 
the book. 

They will learn that sound-camouflage is as important as sight-camouflage. A 
man safe in a “ fox-hole”’ can break sticks to draw enemy fire, while another, on 

the flank, is ready to shoot at the point from which 
the fire is drawn. Men have to be trained to listen, 
ed le Pe : to learn the normal jungle noises, to realise that 

Pr silence seldom reigns in the jungle (when it does 
; danger is to be feared), and to move silently them- 

selves. They are taught personal hygiene, and the 
need for all the sleep possible. Brigadier Wingate 
forbade shaving, as it would have entailed a daily 
loss of ten minutes’ sleep. 

It is a far cry from the primitive tactics and 
stratagems of jungle warfare to the highway strategy of 
Clausewitz and the Kriegspiel. But they have a 
common aim: the making of successful war. At the 
moment we are especially interested in two of Hitler’s 
leading exponents—von Rundstedt and Rommel. 
Consequently, the appearance of W. E. Hart’s book, 
““ HiTLER’s GENERALS” (Cresset Press; 8s. 6d.), is 

opportune, for these two, together with four other Army 
leaders—von Fritsch, von Brauchitsch, Keitel, and von 
Bock—Grand Admirals Doenitz and Raeder, and Field- 
Marshal Milch, Under-Secretary of State for Air, are cleverly 
sketched as men, as political puppets (or otherwise), and 
as leaders. 

Mr. Hart, who served in the Reichswehr under the 
German Republic, sayS it is von Rundstedt, more than any 
other German General, “‘ who is likely to put a severe 
tax on the resources of his Allied opponents.’”’ In Poland 
and in Russia, he carried through operations respectively 
described as ‘‘ almost flawless” and “ the most flawless 
and brilliantly executed of prepared plans.” Accomplished 
in theory and proved in action, his word is law in the 
Wehrmacht, where he is nicknamed “ high priest of strategy.” 

Of Rommel the author has a poor opinion, and quotes 
von Rundstedt’s description of him as ‘‘ that clown who 
commands the Adolf Hitler circus,” i.¢., Hitler’s travelling 
G.H.Q. I found the chapters on Fritsch and Brauchitsch— 
men who thought they could use the Nazis to their own 
ends—most illuminating as showing the deep cleavage 
which long existed between the old Army and the Nazis. 
These pen-pictures, in fact, combine to make a story of 
political and individual intrigue which is most revealing 





by the passage of days as by the hours of work done. Heavy MODERN FRAME HIVES. THE BEE-KEEPER IS HOLDING THE of the German character and the moral bankruptcy 


nursing duties among the larv# take most of it. Mr. E. B. SMOKER WITH WHICH HE SUBDUES HIS PETS, 


Wedmore has drawn up a schedule of their normal 
duties. For the first three days of their life, not a long 
one, they clean cells and incubate the larve ; for the 
next three they feed the older larve. They may by then 
have tried their wings, between whiles receiving the 
honey and pollen and propolis brought in by the field- 
workers. They cease to act as receivers, only to engage 
from the twelfth to the eighteenth day in wax-making. 
By this time, when not acting as door-keepers or mili- 
tary policewomen, they forage for honey and pollen, 
and continue thus till their deaths after some six weeks of 
hard labour of foraging, nursing, building, and charing. 

By comparison, the life of a drone is that of a gentle- 
man; nothing to do but eat and live till he is accepted 
from among his fellows as the mate of the queen. This 
duty done, he dies at once. Why then are so many of 
his breed tolerated so long ? The answer is that among 
them the best may be chosen. A supplementary answer 
is, so that when the young queen sallies out on her 
nuptial flight, a swarm of competing drones above her 
acts as a bodyguard against aggressors, such as birds. 

So much for the bees as independent individuals. 
We may now turn to their relation to the bee-keeper, 
and begin with the kinds of bees he keeps. Bees belong 
to the Old World. Those found in America, Australia, 
and New Zealand have been imported. In_ the 
Dominions, they are mainly descendants of the British 





TELLING THE BEES. THIS IS AN 


of a nation. 

To pass from this book to Captain Brian 
Stone’s “ PRISONER FROM ALAMEIN” (Witherby; 8s. 6d.) 
is to realise to the full the difference between German 
ruthless efficiency and Italian callous incompetence. 
To read it is to run the gamut of varied emotions ; 
but especially to feel admiration for moral and 
physical courage and endurance of the highest order, 
and seething anger at the unforgivable indifference 
to suffering of men who should know better. Captain 
Stone lost a leg in a skirmish with Germans at 
El Alamein. He lay out in the open all day, and 
his description of those terrible hours is unforgettable. 
In his semi-delirium, he scrawled on the wheel of 
a German gun: “If I die, I loved Beethoven.” 
That day, however, was almost Paradise to many 
that followed during which he was left to the tender 
mercies of Italian doctors and orderlies. This makes 
grim, even harrowing reading, though sweetened by 
the unquenchable courage of the author and _ his 
fellows and the devotion of two British orderlies at 
Naples, “ overworked to a degree one would have 
thought impossible.” In his preface, Captain Stone 
says he has perhaps let his justifiable bitterness 
towards the Italians obscure the fact that he con- 
siders them a race of no consequence. Even so, they 


ANCIENT CUSTOM WHICH MAY STILL cannot be acquitted of criminal negligence and 
BE OBSERVED IN SOME PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


When a bee-keeper dies, a relative goes to the row of hives to tell the bees of 


incompetence. 
It will have been gathered that music was an 


Black Bee; those in America are more akin to the ! 7 
it, tying a bow of crepe to each hive and rapping it gently with a door key. abiding passion with this gallant tank officer. To 


German Heath Bee. The British Black Bee was 


Sometimes a glass of wine and a piece of cake are pl 


by a hive; and if the 


established here for thousands of years without ad- funeral passes the hives, one of them is turned in remembrance—a rite to be him and to all music-lovers, the appearance of 


mixture. It is less prolific than more generally favoured 
races, but lives longer. It fails, however, against 
bee diseases—acarine and foul brood—and is a poor 
nest-cleaner. Italian bees are more widely used for profit, and though shorter-lived than 
some of the dark races, are very prolific. They cope with disease better, are good house- 
cleaners, good builders, and good defenders, and, either in pure form or as hybrids, are now 
the most popular variety in this country. 

The “ busy bee ” is not a misnomer, for her life is not one of airy flitting from flower 
to flower. After her return she has occupation in the hive, remaining there after pollen 
gathering, say, a quarter of an hour; after nectar gathering, three-quarters of an hour. 
She is a light-weight, an average of 100 milligrammes, so that 4500 of them would go to 
1 Ib. ; and though she can load up to her own weight in honey, her average burden is more 
like 20 to 40 milligrammes, corresponding to 12,000 to 24,000 journeys for 1 Ib. of nectar. 
A pound of honey represents anything from 10,000 to 50,000 bee journeys, because there 
is a large loss of weight when nectar is converted into honey. A thousand bees might be 
lost for each pound of honey gathered. 

Little room is left to consider the implements of the bee-keeper. Their most radical 
change was the substitution of the modern hive, with movable frames and sections, for the old- 
fashioned skep : a change from the dark cottage to the airy, lighted council house, equipped 
with all modern conveniences. To these, the British Bee-Keepers’ Association is the best 
guide ; and we need do no more than name the greatest two inventions—the Langstroth 
movable frame, with bee space all round, and the centrifugal extractor. E. S. Grew. 


followed only by an expert. 
Photographs by Courtesy of the “ British Bee Journal.” 





Robert Elkin’s ‘“ Quegen’s Hatt ” (Hutchinson ; 21s.) 
will conjure up nostalgic memories. The price is high 
for such a book, but excuse can be found in the 
knowledge that all profits go to the Sir Henry Wood Jubilee Fund for a new concert 
hall. Dr. Malcolm Sargent, in a brief foreword, tells two personal experiences which 
prepare the reader for much that follows. From the opening on Dec. 2, 1893, with 
Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Hymn of Praise,’’ to the destruction by German incendiaries on May 10, 1941, 
following a performance of Elgar’s ‘‘ Dream of Gerontius,” the full story of the Hall is 
here in almost meticulous detail. The index alone fills ten closely printed pages 
of two columns each, and is full of names that are world-famous. A most valuable 
record: a sheaf (no, a stack) of memories. 

No less fascinating is another book which has a link with Captain Stone’s in 
that it too has a desert origin. Joy Collier’s ‘* ALGERIAN ApventuRE” (Allen and 
Unwin; 21s.) is the story of two young women who went holidaying in Morocco and 
Algeria on little money. To such, adventures come almost naturally, and Miss 
Collier knows how to tell of them lightly and’ light-heartedly. One imagines that, 
even so, the half is not always told, for more than once they found themselves in 
a very unpleasant predicament. From Marseilles they sailed to Tangiers, and then 
come such fascinating place-names as Marrakesh, Ouzarzate (its appearance on a map 
in London was the beginning of it all), Ksar es Souk, Biskra, Fez, Constantine, 
Palaestro. The book is enhanced by Miss Collier's sketches. I enjoyed it from 
start to finish. W. R. Carverrt. 
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The Guildhall js the historic building where the 
Freedom of the City is conferred and where the elec- 
tion of the Lord Mayor takes place. It is, however, 
usually remembered by people as the place where the 
Lord Mayor’s Banquet is held. The Guildhall, begun 
about 1411 and partly destroyed in the Great Fire of 
1666, was badly ‘blitzed’ in 1940. Despite this, it 
remains a Monument to the great stability of the City 
of London and calls to mind what millions through- 
out the world say of Champion Plugs, ‘‘ There’s 
Dependability for you!” 
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| “It’s oo Man Again’’—millions of delighted radio fans 
,| Pay tribute to the quality of Tommy Handley’s ormance. 
| Quality of performance has made Hercules Cycles os greatest 
| name in the cycling world and their long-running success may 
well cause their fans to say: “It’s That Machine Again.” 
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tion. Available after the 
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conditions are advertised in this publication should not be taken as an indication that they are necessarily avatlable for export. 





The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war 
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18" (Queen Marys Own) ROYAL HUSSARS 


| The original regiment was raised in 1759-60 andin 1807 was equipped 
as Hussars. In 1821, however, it was disbanded and not re-formed 
until 1858. It was given its title — 18th Queen Mary’s Own Royal 
| Hussars—when Her Majesty Queen Mary became its Colonel-in-Chief 

in 1910. Linked with the | 3th Hussars after the War 1914-18. Although 









| for 37 years it was just a name, this regiment's record caused it to 
| be re-formed and earn its present distinction and honoured name. 
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For over three-quarters of a century Wrights’ Coal Tar Soap has remained the 
favourite soap for family use and in nurseries and schools. Today its cleansing 
and protective properties are also specially appreciated by - = 
members of the forces on service at home and abroad. 
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